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EDITORIAL 



A very successful teacher of English and writer of textbooks 
says in a recently published address that in order to set up in our 
children habits of correctness in language "we must 
Who Will devote five or ten minutes of nearly every recitation 
Find Out? period to habit-forming drill — drill in spelling, in 
punctuation; in sentence analysis, construction, and 
manipulation; in the correction of common errors; in clear inter- 
pretation of brief extracts; in planning, thinking." Moreover, this 
drill period is no time for "socialized" procedure; the work is to 
go on under pressure, the teacher-ringmaster cracking his whip at 
the first sign of lagging. This proposal should provoke torrents of 
discussion, for it agrees neither with the practice of the conservatives 
nor with the theory of the progressives. 

To limit such drill to five or ten minutes of each period is indeed 
to break away from current practice. It is a rare teacher who, 
when the fatally easy exercise of filling blanks or placing commas is 
once started, does not allow it to absorb the major portion of the 
class period. The shortening of the drill to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the recitation hour seems justified by investigations in other 
fields of learning, which show that practice is most effective if taken 
in short periods at high tension. Besides, such a procedure leaves 
time for real use of language, real composing and reading. But 
do the majority of teachers approve it? They certainly do not 
use it. 

The ultra-moderns, on the other hand, are sure to quarrel with 
the program proposed on the ground that drill of this type will 
never set up habits of speaking correctly on the playground now 
or in the office later. Habits "carry over" into new situations 
largely in proportion to the likeness between the new situations 
and the ones in which they were acquired. There seems little in 
common between the mechanical drill period, where attention is 
centered upon correctness of form and the teacher supplies both 
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authority as to what is correct and all the will-power needed by 
the class, and real social intercourse, where ideas and feelings 
occupy the foreground of attention and there is no teacher to act 
as language policeman and judge. It follows that formal drills 
are unlikely to build any habits which will function in everyday 
language. Such exercises may be quite useful in making pupils 
certain which form is right, may even develop a certain skill in 
technical matters when attention is directed to them, and so may 
be very useful. But is not ten minutes a day for seven or eight 
years more time than is required to attain these ends? Better 
20 per cent of class time for this sort of thing than the 60 per cent 
now so often devoted to it, but why not 5 per cent ? 

The pitiful thing is that nobody knows. The conservatives, the 
radicals, the distinguished gentleman we have quoted, all have 
their opinions. Is it not time that someone set about settling this 
question by measured experiment ? 



It is to be hoped that the short article on the matter of college- 
entrance credit for high-school English contributed by Mr. Herzberg 
to this issue of the English Journal will be widely 
Needed? read. The tendency of the administrators to reduce 

the amount of required English to correspond with 
the three credits allowed for college entrance and in many cases 
to drop out elective work also seems quite widespread. The 
editor of the English Journal will welcome correspondence from 
teachers throughout the country, stating the conditions in their 
own schools and their opinions as to what may be done to improve 
the present situation or to prevent undesirable future develop- 
ments. Address him at 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 



